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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


The desire to improve their way of life has ex- 
erted continuous pressure on American workers to 
find new ways of doing things, and to accept the 
proposals of fellow workers and of management to 
try new tools, new divisions of labor, and new 
arrangements of work which would increase 
productivity. 

It is the dynamic aspect of our free economy 
tempered and strengthened by institutions care- 
fully designed to carry out the recognized responsi- 
bility of the Government to promote and maintain 
a high level of employment, which convinces us 
that there will be no serious problem in readjusting 
to increased production of consumers’ goods when 
defense production levels off. We have discovered 
that there are always new horizons of demand. 


Some 90 percent of our gainfully employed per- 
sons and their families are protected by public in- 
surance systems against loss of earnings due to old 
age or death. 


A second type of income insurance is provided 
by our Federal-State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, which covers over 70 percent of all wage and 
salaried workers. A basic companion service to un- 
employed workers is that of finding new jobs. This 
is available to all persons through a free, Nation- 
wide system. 

Protection against the loss of earnings due to oc- 
cupational industry and disease was the first type 
of social insurance legislation to be developed ex- 
tensively in the United States. Traditionally this 
type of insurance is handled by the 48 States and 
the Territories. Each of the States, as well as 
Alaska, Hawaii, and. Puerto Rico, has a workmen’s 
compensation law. However, the function of gov- 
ernment is not to provide a unique and exclusive 
service, but rather to supplement what is provided 
through the working of our free economy. 


A monthly magazine of news about the 
Labor Department's plans, programs, and 


projects. 
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As a result of an exchange of notes between the 
United States and Mexican Governments, the 1951 
Migrant Labor Agreement has been amended to 
make it a more workable pact and extended for a 
period not beyond December 31, 1953. Through 
this agreement, Mexican nationals are brought 
into the United States legally for employment by 
farmers and growers in areas where domestic labor 
is in short supply. The exchange of notes took place 
on June 12. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin said ap- 
proval of the amended agreement strengthens the 
hands of the two governments in stamping out 
employment of wetbacks. 

“We now have a program which enables this 
Government to make certain that farmers and 
growers will have the extra workers needed for 
growing and harvesting essential crops in the quan- 
tities required by the defense program,”’ the Secre- 
tarv said. “While no more Mexican nationals will 
be brought in than are absolutely needed to assure 
that no crops are spoiled or lost due to lack of man- 
power, we are in a position to provide farmers and 
growers With legal foreign labor. With this program 
in effect there is no excuse for any farmer or grower 
to employ wetbacks. We intend to work closely 
with the Immigration authorities in eliminating 
the use of wetback labor.” 

To obtain Mexican nationals, farmers must first 
apply at their nearest local employment office and 
place an order for the number of workers needed. 
The local office manager will check the order 
against the number of domestic workers which will 
be available at the time the employer must have 
additional farm help. If domestic workers cannot 
be obtained and the bringing in of Mexican nation- 
als will not adversely affect domestic farm workers, 
the local office manager will forward the emplover’s 
request for Mexican nationals to the central office 
of the State employment service. If the State 
employment service cannot fill the order with 
domestic workers within the State, the farmer’s 
request is sent to the regional office of the Bureau 
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U. S., Mexico, Sign New, Improved Migratory Labor Agreement 


of Employment Security. The regional office, in 
turn, checks the request for Mexican workers with 
other States in the region in an effort to locate 
domestic workers to fill the order. If sufficient 
domestic workers are not available, the regional 
office transmits the certification request, with 
recommendations, to the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor for consideration and action. 

Tobin said the Department will approve certifi- 
cations to bring in foreign workers only in those 
cases Where a thorough check has disclosed that 
the workers are needed, that domestic workers 
are not available to do the work required, that the 
Mexican nationals will be paid the prevailing 
wages in the community, and that use of Mexican 
nationals will not depress either wages or working 
conditions for domestic farm workers. Employers 
must release a corresponding number of Mexican 
nationals for transfer or return to centers at any 
time one or more domestic workers becomes avail- 
able in the area. 

“In order to expedite the movement of workers 
from Mexico to the United States, the Mexican 
Government has or will establish migratory or 
recruitment stations at or adjacent to Monterey, 
Chihuahua, Lrapuato, Guadalajara, and Durango. 
The United States will maintain reception centers 
where farmers can enter into contracts with Mexi- 
can nationals at or adjacent to El] Paso, Harlingen, 
and Eagle Pass, Tex.; Nogales, Ariz.; and E] Cen- 
tro, Calif., and such other points as may be agreed 
upon.” 

Tobin said that during the negotiation of the 
extended migrant agreement, the two governments 
agreed to 33 amendments to the 1951 document 
and added 2 new articles. One of these, the Secre- 
tary added, provides that joint investigations must 
be held by the two governments before any em- 
plover can be declared ineligible to contract for the 
use of Mexican nationals. The emplover, as well as 
the workers or their representatives, will have the 


right to participate in the joint investigation. 
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Employment in the United States rose to a new 
high in 1951, averaging 61 million for the year. 
The average number of employed workers ex- 
ceeded that of 1950 by over 1 million. Increased 
defense production and high output of civilian 
goods resulted in a gain of 1.5 million workers 
over the year in nonfarm industries. Farm employ- 
ment was reduced by almost a half million as the 
long-term decline in the agricultural work force 
was accelerated by the expansion of nonfarm job 
opportunities and by withdrawals of young men 
from farms into the Armed Forces. 

Unemployment dropped sharply during the 
year, reaching a post-World War II low of 1.9 
million, or 1.3 million below the 1950 average. 
The civilian labor force was slightly below the 
1950 level as the withdrawal of a large number 
of young men from civilian to military life was 
largely offset by accelerated inflows of women into 
employment. 





The chart above reveals the long-term uptrend 
in the size of the Nation’s workforce. The growth 
reflects increased population of working age and 
also the trend toward increased employment of 
adult women outside the home, which has offset 
the declining labor force participation of young 
people and older persons. 

The number of women in the civilian labor 
force in 1951 was about equal to the number in 
1944, at the peak of World War II mobilization. 

The number of job seekers in 1940 represented 
a much lower level than in the depression years of 
the 1930’s. In 1933, with unemployment at 12.8 
million, 1 out of every 4 persons in the civilian 
labor force was seeking work. 

In the 22 years between 1929 and 1951, our 
civilian labor force expanded by 13.7 million 
men and women, and employment rose by 13.4 
million. 
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Court Holds Wage-Hour Law 
Protects Logging Camp Cooks 


Cooks and other housekeeping employees of 
logging camps are entitled to the minimum wage 
and overtime benefits of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, according to a recent decision of the U. S. 
District Court at Minneapolis, Minn. 

In one of the first court interpretations of the 
amended act’s “closely related” and “directly 
essential” terminology, the court held the law 
applicable to cooks, cookees, bull cooks, barn 
bosses, watchmen, and clerks employed in logging 
operations. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin filed three 
suits to restrain logging camp operators Hans 
Promersberger, Eino Johnson, and Roy and Clar- 
ence LaBounty from violating the overtime, record- 
keeping, and shipping provisions of the Federal 
wage-hour law (the Fair Labor Standards Act). 
The employers admitted that they were generally 
engaged in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, but they denied that the particular 
employees in question were engaged in such pro- 
duction and subject to the amended act. 

The court pointed out that the camps are parts 
of integrated logging operations located away from 
inhabited areas, and, at times, completely isolated. 
As a practical matter, the men are forced to live 
and eat at the camps to maintain continued pro- 
duction, and without the cookhouse this becomes 
impossible. The logging operations depend on, and 
cannot be conducted without, the cookhouse. 


Part of Operations 


Cooks and other related workers are thus en- 
gaged in occupations “closely related’ and “di- 
rectly essential” to the actual logging operations 
which physically produce goods for commerce, and 
are a part of them. They must, therefore, be paid 
at least the 75-cents-an-hour minimum wage and 
the time-and-one-half overtime rate after 40 hours 
as required by the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Court held. 

The cases were developed by investigators of the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, and the court actions 
were instituted and prosecuted by the Solicitor’s 
Office of the Department of Labor, through its 
regional attorney in Chicago. 
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Two Long Island Firms 
Fined for W-H Violations 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fines totaling $675 for viola- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act were imposed 
on two Long Island firms and their officers in sep- 
arate orders recently handed down in the U. 5S. 
District Court at Brooklyn. The orders also included 
$3,744.99 in back wages due employees for unpaid 
overtime. 

Joseph A. Slovin, secretary of the Slovin Coat and 
Suit Factory, Farmingdale—one of the largest of 
its type on Long Island—paid the greatest sum—a 
$300 fine and $2,281.90 in back wages due to 49 
emplovees. He pleaded guilty to violations of the 
minimum wage, overtime, and record-keeping pro- 
visions of the act and was placed on probation for 
3 months on condition that the back wages be paid 
within that time 


Investigators of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the U. 5S. Department of 
Labor found that the company paid wage rates as 
low as 35 cents an hour to many employees, and 24 
cents an hour to one piece worker. A 75-cents-an- 
hour minimum, with time and one-half the regular 
rate for all hours over 40 in the workweek, is set by 
the Federal wage-hour law. To conceal its viola- 
tions of the law, the firm falsified its records. 


In the other case, the Rachman Bag Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn, its president, Louis Rachman, and its 
secretary-treasurer, Jerome Rachman, were fined a 
total of $375 and required to pay 21 employees 
$1,463 in unpaid overtime wages. The firm and its 
officials were charged with violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by failing to pay overtime, by wil- 
fully falsifying records, and by shipping illegally 
produced goods in interstate commerce. 

The company buys, sells, processes, and repairs 
bags used by companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Employees engaged in these operations 
were paid straight time only, although they worked 
as many as 62 hours a week. Under the wage-hour 
law, they should have been paid time and one-half 
their regular rate for all hours over 40 in the 
workweek. 

Both cases were developed by investigators of 
the Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. 







































ILO Iron and Metal Trades 
Committees Meet in Geneva 


Delegates from 15 countries attended an Inter- 
national Labor Organization meeting of the ILO 
[ron and Steel Committee in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in April, and 19 countries were represented at the 
Metal Trades Committee session in May. 

The Iron and Steel Committee asked the ILO 
to study the problem of maintaining a high and 
stable level of employment in the industry in the 
event of any recession in the present high level of 
demand. The committee stressed that improve- 
ments to the working environment, over and above 
the minimum legislative requirements are the re- 
sponsibility of management and should be effected 
in consultation with the workers concerned. 

The principle that rights of the consuming 
public are an essential part of labor-management 
relations was accepted by members of the tripar- 
tite delegations from 19 countries attending the 
Metal Trades Committee Session 


U. S. Delegation 


The United States delegation to both committee 
sessions were Herman B. Byer, Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
Robert M. Weidenhammer of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, with Robert M. Barnett of 
the American Legation in Geneva as their adviser 
George T. Fonda, vice president of Weirton Steel 
Co., was the Employers’ delegate at the Lron and 
Steel Committee meeting, with Grover C. Brown, 
of the American Lron and Steel Institute, as ad- 
viser. Elmer F. Cope and Nathan Cowan, of the 
United Steel Workers (CIO), were the workers’ 
delegates, with John Glasgow, also of the Steel- 
workers, as their adviser. 

American employer delegates at the Metal 
Trades Committee Herbert M. 
Ramel, vice president of the Ramsey Corp., and 
Samuel A. Angotti, of the Landis Tool Co. 
Thomas L. Wands, of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, and Martin Gerber, New 
York Regional Director of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO), were the labor delegates. 

The decisions of both committees will be sent 


session were 


to the [LO’s governing body for action. 
Principles used by several State employment 
security agencies in disqualifying workers for 








BES To Study 
Inequities in 
Com pensation 





unemployment insurance? benefits are to be studied 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

R. G. Wagenet, assistant director of BES for 
unemployment insurance, said, at a recent meeting 
of the Federal Advisory Council of BES, that « 
previous study of the subject indicates a trend 
toward making ‘‘disqualifications’’ a penalty 
rather than a postponement of the workers’ rights 
This, 


Statutory 


to benefits he explained, results from 


changes in the provisions of some 


State laws which provide that a worker who 


voluntarily quits a job without “good cause 
attributable to the employer,” for example, is not 
entitled to benefits. This tends to restrict the 
mobility of the worker, his individual initiative, 
and his inherent right to change to a better job 
Wagenet, run 


5 percent in some States, while in others they run 


Disqualifications, according to 
as high as 50 percent. 

Robert C. Goodwin, BES director, told the 
Council that the Bureau feels there are disquali 
fying provisions in some State laws that cannot 
be justified in terms of the objectives of the socia! 


insurance program. 


Resolution Adopted 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Advisory 
Council is: 

“That the Chairman appoint a Committee on 
Disqualifications to work with the staff in defining 
the areas of information needed and getting the 
information as quickly as possible, and to bring 
in recommendations for the elimination of the 
major inequities of disqualification provisions, and 
recommendations on duration of disqualifications.”’ 

The Couricil also adopted a resolution in which 
it declared: ‘‘We favor earmarking in the Federal 
Treasury all of the income from the Federal 
Unemployment Tax. At this time, we 
any distribution of excess income to the States.”’ 


oppose 
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Maternity plans and policies of business and 
industry are taking on increased significance with 
the growing number of married women in the 
labor force, according to the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Women’s Bureau 

The Federal agency, which recently released 
a report entitled ‘““Maternity Protection of Em- 
ploved Women,” stated that married women 
workers now number over 10 million and for 
several years have accounted for more than half 
of the total number of women workers. 

The new study presents the findings of a field 
survey of 43 establishments which have maternity 
programs, reports on the experiences of 831 
women claimants of benefits, and discusses 
briefly the few legislative standards for maternity 
protection in this country 

Maternity pretection for women in the United 
States has been achieved mainly, the report 
states, through industrial plans sponsored by 
management and organized labor. During the 
past decade, both have been concerned increas- 
ingly with welfare plans, and individually or 
jointly have sponsored the merease of such ben2- 
fits as health and life insurance. During World 
War IL, because of wage controls and limited 
Wage increases, some collective bargaining agree- 
ments provided benefits instead of rate increases. 
The postwar trend, the report noted, has been 
to continue them and, through collective bar 
gaining, to extend and broaden them. Health 
insurance plans, for example, have been expanded 
to provide maternity benefits not only for women 
workers, but in many instances for the wives of 


employ COS 


Pattern Threefold 


The maternity-benefit pattern, in a number of 
industrial health insurance policies, is threefold 
and includes: weekly cash benefits to compensat: 
for time lest from work; hospitalization; and 
surgical benefits for obstetrical care. Of the 43 
establishments surveyed by the Women’s Bureau, 
more than half provided all 3 types of benefits 
aml 3 had provisions for general medical care 
during pregnancy and after childbirth. Plans were 
administered by management, unions, or a 
combination of both. 
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Maternity Plans and Policies for Women Workers Studied 


Hospitalization, the most commonly provided 
of all maternity benefits, was available to women 
workers in all of the 43 establishments. Costs 
were borne by the employer alone in 21, by joint 
contributions of the employer and employee in 
17 others, and exclusively bv the employee in 
the remaining 5. 

Weekly cash benefits, which were the policy 
in 30 establishments, extended over a maximum 
period of 6 weeks in most cases, and usually 
amounted to less than the average earnings 
Though a few women received more, the great 
majority received from $20 to $30 a week. In 
19 of the firms, the cost of providing cash bene- 
fits was assumed by the emplover and in the 
other 11 was financed by joirt contributions of 
employees and employer. Private insurance com- 
panies were risk carriers for all but 4 of the 
companies. 

Obstetrical benefits, which before 1940 were 
rarely included in health insurance plans, were 
available to women workers in all but 3 of the 
firms which comprised the Women’s Bureau sur- 
vey. For the 21 plans carrving insurance with a 
commercial company, the range in maximum bene- 
fits was $30 to $100 for normal delivery and $50 
to $200 for Caesarean or other surgery 

Of the total establishments surveyed, about 30 
had policies which gave some measure of job 
security to the women who took maternity leave 

Most firms had flexible policies regarding the 
period of pregnancy at which leave should begin. 
As a rule, the duties of the employee and her in- 
dividual needs were the chief determinants. Six- 
teen firms, however, required or expected preg- 
nant employees to leave at specified periods. Of 
these, eight required that they leave their job no 
later than the fifth month of pregnancy, seven 
allowed them to work to the end of the sixth or 
seventh month, and one required manufacturing 
workers to leave in the fifth month and office 
workers in the seventh. 

In the conclusion of its report, the Women’s 
Bureau called for further study by appropriate 
agencies to provide a sound health basis for eval- 
uating policies and standards for maternity leave, 


working conditions, and medical benefits 

















Americans Support Aims 
of ILO, Tobin Tells 
Conference 


The goal of raising the standards of living of 
working men and women all over the world 
through international cooperation—the basic ob- 
jective of the International Labor Organization 
enlists the full and enthusiastic support of the 
American people, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin told the ILO conference in Geneva in 
mid-June. 

The United States Secretary of Labor addressed 
delegates from over 60 ILO member countries. 
It was his third address before the ILO annual 
Conference—and the thirty-fifth meeting of the 
group. 

“The work of the ILO is based on mankind’s 
hope,’”’ Tobin said. ‘It is the work of affirmation. 
It is work of building. Especially during this 









Above: International Labor Conference in session. Inset: 
Former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, a Government 
adviser and substitute delegate to the Conference, addres- 
ses the Committee on Workers’ Health, of which she is 
chairman. 


period of world tension we must preserve it and 
turn to it for inspiration and encouragement. 

“The free world is arming today because the 
Communist world has forced it to arm. We arm 
to defend human freedom. We do it not out of 
choice, but out of necessity.” 

In the meantime, Tobin said, the free world 
finds encouragement in the fact that the level of 
living in the world has not gone down in the past 
year despite the diversion of productive strength 
to armaments. On the contrary, he said, “the 
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total world supply of civilian goods actually was 
greater in 1951 than it was in 1950.” 

During the Conference the newly sovereign 
United Kingdom of Libya was admitted to mem- 
bership, bringing the total of ILO member coun- 
tries to 66 and the number represented at the 
conference by official delegations to 60. 


Kaiser Praises Morse Report - 


Philip M. Kaiser, United States Government 
delegate to the Conference, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, praised the annual report of David 
A. Morse, Director General of the ILO, which em- 
phasized operational activities of the organization. 

“We believe,” he said, “that one of the most 
vital aspects of technical assistance is the improve- 
ment of productivity. But unless workers and 
emplovers receive a fair share of what they pro- 
duce, the incentives for further efforts may be 
dulled.” 

In his annual report to the organization, Direc- 
tor General David A. Morse warned member 
nations to begin making plans to prevent unem- 
ployment when present rearmament orders start to 
slacken off. 

At the same time Morse reported a “fairly wide- 
spread recession in consumers’ demand” resulting 
in unemployment in consumers’ goods industries 
at a time when theré was an acute labor shortage in 
heavy industries. To change the picture he urged 
increased mobility of labor, temporary or perma- 
nent migration of labor where necessary, increased 
productivity and other “energetic”? measures. 

Delegates and advisers from the United States 
to the conference were: 

Representing the Government of the United 
States—Delegates: Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor; James E. Murray, United 
States Senator (Montana); alternate delegates: 
Roy V. Peel, Director, Bureau of the Census; 
Frances Perkins, member, United States Civil 
Service Commission; Coordinator, Arnold  L. 
Zempel, Department of Labor. Advisers, John 

J. Babe and B. Harper Barnes, Assistant Solic- 
itors, Department of Labor; Robert M. Barnett, 
American Legation, Berne, Switzerland; Clara 
M. Beyer, Department of Labor and Frieda S. 
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Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor. Others are Otis E. Mulliken, Department 
of State; Robert J. Myers, Federal Security 
Agency, and Edward B. Persons, Department of 
Labor. 

Representing United States employers—Charles 
E. Shaw, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) substituting for 
Charles P. McCormick, McCormick & Co., who 
was unable to attend because of illness; advisers: 
William B. Barton, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Leonard Calhoun, Harter and Calhoun, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Carroll E. French, New York City; 
Paul C. Graham, Del Monte, Calif.; Donald 
Knowlton, Hill and Knowlton, Cleveland, Ohio: 
William L. McGrath, Cincinnati, Ohio; and John 
V. Newman, Oxnard, Calif. 

Representing the workers of the United States 
Delegate: George P. Delaney, AFL; advisers: 
Joseph D. Keenan, AFL: Thomas R. Owens, 
ClO; Paul K. Reed, United Mine Workers; 
George J. Richardson, AFL; Michael Ross, CIO; 
Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO; and James C. Turner, 


AFL. 





ILO Director General David A. Morse (left) receives the Brazil- 
ian delegation to the Conference for coffee in his office. Seated 
is Mrs. Alzyra Vargas de Amaral Peixoto, daughter of President 
Vargas. Standing are ILO Deputy Director-General Jef Rens and 
President of the Conference, Jose de Segadas Vianna, Minister 
of Labor, Industry and Commerce. 





Fourteen State legislatures met in regular session 
this vear, most of them beginning their work in 
January, and adjourning in March or April. Loui- 
siana, the last, opened its session on May 12. In 
addition, Georgia reconvened its 1951 session early 
in January and adjourned in February 

Three States—Arizona, Colorado, and Michi- 
gan—met in regular session for the first time dur- 


even-numbered year. Constitutional 


ing an 
amendments adopted by Arizona and Colorado in 
1950 and by Michigan in 1951 permitted the 
legislatures of these States to meet annually rather 
than biennially. 

A number of labor bills have been introduced in 
the Louisiana Legislature, most of them dealing 
with workmen’s compensation. One bill proposes a 
comprehensive revision of the act, including the 
following features: the establishment of a work- 
men’s compensation commission to replace the 
present court administration; a second-injury fund; 
maintenance benefits for injured employees being 
rehabilitated; double compensation for illegally 
employed minors; and increases in benefits. Other 
bills would provide coverage tor all occupational 
diseases, extend the benefit period for schedule 
injuries, and raise maximum medical benefits from 
$500 to $1,000. 


Weekly Benefits Up 

Several of the legislatures meeting this vear 
raised various benefits under their workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. General increases in weekly bene- 
fits were approved in three States. Michigan raised 
its scale of maximum weekly death benefits and 
disability benefits by $4, and its minimum benefits 
by $3, making the top figure for death benefits $36, 
and for disability, $38 a week. In Kentucky, the 
maximum weekly amounts were increased by $3, 
making the maximum benefits $26 for death, $24 
for partial disability, and $27 for total disability. 
The Virginia Legislature voted a $5 increase, bring- 
ing maximum benefits for death or disability up to 
$25. Both Kentucky and Virginia also raised aggre- 
gate benefits, and Virginia adopted full coverage, 
rather than schedule coverage, of occupational 


diseases. 





Workmen’s Compensation Benefits Increased in Three States 


A recent trend in another area of labor legislation 
was continued in 1952. Acts making it unlawful for 
an emplover to require the employee or applicant 
to pay the cost of a medical examination required 
as a condition of employment were passed in two 
States—New Jersey and Virginia. There are now 
17 States, as well as Alaska, with laws of this tvpe 


Other New Labor Laws 


Other labor legislation passed included a revision 
of the Virginia law relating to disputes in public 
utilities. The provisions prohibiting lockouts en- 
tirely, and forbidding strikes until after a 5-week 
notice, were struck out. The new act requires a 
30-day notice of intention to modify or terminate 
the collective bargaining agreement. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry was authorized to 
provide mediation and conciliation services in such 


disputes, at the discretion of the Governor 


107,000 New Dweiling Units 
Started in May, BLS Reports 


The number of dwelling units begun during the 
month of May remained high for the month in 
spite of strikes in the building trades in some areas 
of the country 

According to preliminary estimates made by the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics, 107,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units were begun during May, a decline of 1,000 
units from April. This decline, which was not 
unusual for May, was reflected almost entirely 
in publicly owned new housing. 

Private housing starts totaled 98,600 during 
May, about the same volume as in April. The total 
number of new units, including those publicly and 
privately owned, started during May was, with the 
exception of the number begun in May 1950, at a 
record level for May. 

Housing starts for the first 5 months of 1952 
totaled 455,600, just 1,900 units under the Jan- 
uary—May 1951 total. During these first 5 menths 
of 1952, over 418,000 new privately owned dwelling 
units have been started. This is about 5 percent 
under the total for the first 5 months of 195i. 
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BLS Making Wage Studies 
In 40 Metropolitan Areas 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has begun collection work in community 
wage studies in the first of 40 important metro- 
politan areas, a survey started in the last quartet 
of 1951. 

The surveys are designed to provide earnings 
information, on an all-industry basis, and sepa- 
rately for major industrial groupings, for office 
clerical jobs, professional and technical jobs, main- 
tenance and power-plant jobs, and custodial, ware- 
housing, and shipping jobs. Work schedules, shift 
operations and differentials, paid vacation and sick 
leave plans, insurance and pension plans, and other 
supplementary wage practices are also being 
covered 

The preliminary release on each survey will pro- 
vide all-industry (city-wide) averages for the job 
studies. Tables prov iding job averages and distri- 
bution of workers iv earnings classes will also be 
available, upon request, in advance of the complete 
survey reports. Requests should specify city (or 
cities) and particular tables desired as follows: 

Table A-1, Orrice; A-2, ProressioNaL AND 
PECHNICAL; A-3, MAINTENANCE AND POWER 
PLANT; A-4, CUSTODIAL, WAREHOUSING, AND 
SHIPPIN¢ 


Studies Now Available 

Preliminary release and Series A-1 to A-4 
tables are now available for: Cleveland, Ohio; 
Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Houston., Tex.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Newark- 
Jersey City, N. J.; New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Providence, R. L.; Richmond, Va.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah: San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.; Seran- 
ton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; and Worcester, Mass 

Other survey areas and approximate dates 
when preliminary release and Series A-1 to A-4 
tables become available are: Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy, N. Y. (July 1); Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa 
(July 15); Atlanta, Ga. (July 1); Buffalo, N. Y. 
(July 1); Birmingham, Ala. (July 15); Boston, 
Mass. (July 1); Chicago (July 15); Cincinnati 
(July 1); Columbus, Ohio (July 15): Detroit 
(July 1); Jacksonville, Fla. (August 1); Los 
Angeles (July 1); Louisville, Ky. (August 1): 





Milwaukee, Wis. (July 1); New York City 
(July 1); Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. (July 1 
Phoenix, Ariz. (July 1); Rochester, N. Y. (July 
1); St. Louis (July 1); and Trenton, N. J. (July 1 


NLRB Denies 
Nation-Wide Unit 


The National Labor Relations Board dismissed 
a petition which sought to establish a Nation- 
wide bargaining unit of employees in all plants 
of a single employer, Continental Baking Co 

The Board, by a vote of two to one, found that 
such unit was not appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. The majority opinion was 
signed by Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board 
member Abe Murdock. The dissent was filed by 
member Paul L. Styles. The remaining two 
members—John M. Houston and Ivar H. Peter- 
son—did not participate in the decision 

The Continental Baking Division of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers International Union, 
AFL, petitioned the Board to set up a voting 
unit of inside employees now represented by its 
locals in Continental plants. The company op- 
erates 83 bakeries in 65 cities throughout the 
United States. 

The Board’s majority found the requested unit 
to be inappropriate because of (1) the long 
history of collective bargaining on a local area, 
multi-emplover basis; (2) the local autonomy of 
the branch plants; and (3) the local nature of 
the baking business 

The majority opinion said in part: 

“Especially significant on the appropriateness 
of the unit is the long history of collective bargain- 
ing on a local area, multi-emplover basis 
This pattern of bargaining was created and con- 
tinued by voluntary action of labor organizations 
representing various employee groups, including 
locals of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers, 
and of emplovers. Until the present controversy 
arose, it apparently operated to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. s 

In his dissenting opinion, Board member 
Stvles stated that he would find the employer- 
wide unit to,be appropriate for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining and that he would order an 
election therein. 





Improved job opportunities for graduates in 
accounting are predicted by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. The long- 
run outlook is for continued growth in the 
profession as a whole. 

Industry is recruiting many accounting gradu- 
ates to handle increased industrial accounting 
work arising from changeovers from civilian to 
military production, as well as to fill junior 
administrative posts. 

There has been a particularly rapid rise in the 
demand for cost accountants, and the demand for 
certified public accountants and others who are 
highly specialized is expected to continue over the 
long run. Opportunities for jobs in private 
business establishments are more numerous than 
those in public accounting firms. 


Job Outlook Good for Accountants 






Half the CPA’s in the United States, and more 
than half of all public accountants, are located in 
four States. 
with 28 percent of the total number; Illinois, 


New York leads with a wide margin, 


California, and Pennsylvania together have an- 


other 22 percent. Other States with a large 
number of public accountants are Texas, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, and Maryland, ranking in the order 
named. 

The oldest known accounting records date back 
to 3600 B.C. in ancient Babylonia. A system of 
accounting control, or check and countercheck, 
was known to the ancient Egyptians. In the 
early Greek city-states, this system was used in 
keeping government accounts. 


One-half of All CPA's Are in Four States (New York, Illinois, California, and Pennsylvania) 
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Earliest recognition of financial record keeping 
as a specialized occupation occurred in Venice in 
1581, when the first college of accountants was 
organized, with power to regulate entry into the 
field. Its requirements for admission bore an 
astonishing resemblance to modern regulations 
governing the licensing of public accountants. 

Today, 4-year colleges and universities train 
the great majority of students who plan a pro- 
fessional career in accounting. Many offer a 
comprehensive program in business and account- 
ing, leading to a bachelor’s or higher degree in 
business administration and commerce, with a 
major in accounting. In addition, there are 
many business schools offering a 2-year day course 
or 3-year evening course in accounting and 
business administration, which forms the mini- 
mum training needed for entry into professional 
accounting work. 

The three major fields of employment for ac- 
countants are public, private, and government 
accounting. 

In public accounting, there were about 70,000 
employers and professional employees in 1947. 
The number has since increased markedly. The 
total number of CPA’s in the United States rose 
by more than a third between 1947 and 1951, and 
it is estimated that the number of other individuals 
engaged professionally in public accounting in- 
creased at least as fast and that the total number 
probably exceeded 90,000 im 1951. 

Private accounting is the largest field of work 
for professional accountants, employing at least 
half again as many as public accounting. The 
number, however, is extremely difficult to estimate, 
as private business firms usually do not differen- 
tiate clearly between professional and nonprofes- 
sional personnel. Nevertheless, available data in- 
dicates that there were approximately 150,000 
professional accountants in private accounting in 
1951, including those in supervisory and adminis- 
trative as well as in purely technical functions. 

The Federal Government had fewer than 20,000 
employees in professional accounting positions in 
the spring of 1951. An increasingly sharp distinc- 
tion is being drawn between fiscal work, which is 
primarily clerical or administrative, and profes- 
sional accounting, which relates to the prescription 
of accounting requirements, the audit and analysis 
of financial records, and the preparation of finan- 
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cial reports in connection with business audits 

Beginning salaries of new college graduates with 
a major in accounting tend to be higher in private 
than in public accounting, according to a survey 
conducted by BLS and the Office of Education. 

Earnings of independent practitioners, part- 
ners, or sole proprietors depend to a large extent 
on the type of service rendered and the size of the 
company serviced. The average net income of 
partners in 1945 was well over $10,000 a year. 
Some accountants in business for themselves 
have annual net incomes of $25,000 to $50,000 or 
more. The majority of Government accountants 
earned between $3,825 and $5,350 a year in mid- 
1951. Only about 1 percent earned $10,000 or over. 

More detailed data is contained in “Employ- 
ment Outlook in Accounting,’’ BLS Bulletin No. 
1048, for sale at the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents. 


Teen-Agers Who Leave School 
Find Holding Jobs Difficult 


High-school teen-agers who quit school prior to 
graduating are all too frequently left to shift for 
themselves. Baffled by the problem of finding and 
holding jobs, these young people are in need of 
special help. 

These are the conclusions reflected in a new 
bulletin just released by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Titled “After Teen-Agers Quit School,’’ the bul- 
letin tells how seven communities, including 
Detroit, Richmond, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St 
Louis, Roanoke, and Youngstown, Ohio, coordi- 
nated the resources of their individual community, 
and developed programs for helping these young- 
sters find the right jobs. 

Early responses to the bulletin indicate that it 
is being used by counselors, school visitors, and 
researchers concerned with the problem of teen- 
agers who drop out of school. Civic groups, also, 
are finding it suggestive of ways in which they can 
help combat this problem. 

A limited supply of free copies of this bulletin 
is available from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
and sales copies may be purchased, for 25 cents 
each, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts! 
APPARE! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Clothing Workers 
(Congress of Industria] Organizations). 


Interstate 


Association New 


Workers 


Pleaters, Stitchers and Embroidery 
York, N. ¥ 
Federation of Labor 

Shirt Institute, Inc.—New York, \. Y. 
(CIO), 


Ladies’ Garment American 


Clothing Workers 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propvucts 


Davison Chemical Corp.—Baltimore, Md.—Chemiecal 
Workers (AFL). 
North American Rayon Corp. 


Textile Workers (AFL). 


Elizabethton, Tenn. 


FARRICATED Mera Propvwcts 

Nicholson File Co. 
(CTO). 

The Crane Co. 

District 50 (Independent 


Providence, R. I.—Steelworkers 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Mine Workers, 


Foop AND KINDRED Propvucts 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO 
Meat Cutters (AFL). 
Packinghouse Workers 


Armour & Co.—Interstate 

Armour & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 
(CIO). 

John Morrell & Co.—Interstate; Iowa and Kansas 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO). 

Swift & Co.—lInterstate—Packinghouse Workers (CIO). 

Swift & Co.—Interstate— Meat Cutters (AFL). 

Wilson & Co. Packinghouse Workers (CIO 


Interstate 
Interstate 


Interstate 
MACHINERY 
Bendix Radio Division—Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Md.— Machinists (AFL). 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Towson, 

Minneapolis- Moline Co. Electrical 
Workers (Ind.). 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Machinists (AFL). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CONTROLLIN« 
INSTRUMENTS 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co.—Fulton Sylphon Divi- 


sion— Knoxville, Tenn.—Federal Labor Union (AFL). 


STONE, CLay, AND GLASS 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.—Salem, N. J.—Glass Bottle 
Blowers (AFL). 

Glass Container Manufacturers Institute 
Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL). 

T. C. Wheaton Co. and Wheaton Glass Co. 


N. J.—Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL). 


Interstate 


Millville, 


TextTILe Minti Propucts 
Industrial Rayon Corp.—Painesville, Ohio—Textile Work- 
ers (CIO). 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
ers (CIO), 


Cleveland, Ohio—Textile Work- 


1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Any 
changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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August 18 


August 18 


August 18 


August 18 


August 25 


August 25 


TRANSPORTATION 


Motor Coach Co.—Chiecago, Ill.—Street & 


AFL). 


Chicago 

Electric Railway 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.—San Diego, Calif 
Machinists (AFL 

Douglas Aircraft Co Ine 
Machinists (AFL 

Aircraft Corp 


Santa Monica, Calif 


Lockheed Burbank, Calif Machinist- 

AFL 
TRUCKIN 

Associated Truck Owners of New Jersey and Independent 
Truck Owners of New Jersev—Intrastate: New Jersey 
Teamsters AFL 

Motor Carrier Association of N. \ New York, N. Y. 
Teamsters (AFL 

New York State Motor Truck Association—Interstat« 
New York and New Jersey—Teamsters (AFL 


Conferences—Conventions 


August 11—lInternational Association of Fire Fighters 
AFL Seattle, Wash. 

August 11—United Garment Workers of America (AFL 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 12—National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association 
(Ind Stillwater, Okla. 

August 12 
(AFL 
August 16 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Women’s International Union Label League 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
International Typographical Union (AFI 


August 18—lInternational Mailers Union (Ind Toledo 
Ohio. 

August 18—Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
(AFL)— Winnipeg, Canada. 


August 18—American Federation of Teachers (AFL 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


August 18—The National Association Special Delivery 


Messengers (AFL St. Louis, Mo. 
National Association of Post Office and Gen- 


eral Services Maintenance Employees (Ind Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
August 18—Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of Amer- 
ica (AFL)—Los Angeles, Calif 


International Photo Engravers Union of 
North America (AFL)—Cleveland, Ohio 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
St. Paul, Minn. 

National Federation of Post Offices 
Vehicle Employees (Ind.)—New York, N. Y. 


(AFL 
Motor 


August 20—Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers (Congress 


of Industrial Organizations)—Chicago, Ill. 
Internationa) Printing Pressmen’s and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America (AFL Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

American Federation of Government Em- 


ployes (AFL)—San Francisco, Calif. 
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Some Current Publications 


Women Workers and Their Dependents.—Women’'s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 239. Indicating the considerable share women’s 
earnings furnish in the support of the American home, this re- 
port maintains that women work as a result of economic neces- 
sity rather than just for the sake of earning extra cash. 117 pp. 
30 cents. 





Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades; July 1, 1951.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1051. Union scales in 77 cities are cited in this publica- 
tion. 46 pp. 25 cents. 


Wage Escalators in Marshall Plan Countries.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 2072. Reprint from the January 1952 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Re view. 5 pp. Free. 

Guide to Evaluating of Apprentices in the Machinist and Tool and Die 
Trades.—Bureau of Apprenticeship. 67 pp. Free. 

Short-Run Differences Between the WPI and CP1.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Serial No. R. 2073. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, January 
1952. 3pp. Free. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 2071. 
Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, January 1952. 4 pp. Free. 


Subject Index to Volume 72; Monthly Labor Review.—Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This index covers the period from January to June 1951. 19 pp. 15 
cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
early every month, reports and summarizes magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 


news about labor and government, forthe and international labor news 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK—LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION - U.S.DEPARTMENT OF LABOR - WASHINGTON 25, D.c. 
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